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A. J. MUNNINGS, R.A. 


Pictures of Horses and English Life 


WITH AN APPRECIATION BY LIONEL LINDSAY 


WHE position of an artist amongst his con- 
temporaries is sometimes difficult to situate. 
He must have exceptional qualities, a definite 
point of view, a capacity of expression far 
in advance of the aveteaae - fO. \excite 4 
particular attention ; his originality must 
be unquestioned. 

A glance, I think, at the illustrations in 
this book will reveal an exceptional man— 
one who in the treatment of the subject-matter he has chosen 
has proved himself its master ; who has discovered in his gypsy 
pictures fresh material and given it a cast that is unmistakably 
original, and who stands, as a portraitist of horses, plainly 
without a rival. 

A man of character, one who has found his path, will be deflected 
by nothing. Secure in his belief he will trust to his instinct, 
follow his interests, develop his own ideas. He will be slow to 
change. 

There was never yet a great artist who linked the fashion of 
his mind to the fashion of the hour. Swift to take from his age 
whatever might help his self-development, the true artist has ever 
safeguarded his personality against the easy morality of fashion, 
or the dangerous charm of artistic theory. 

Such a man is A. J. Munnings. Like all men of true vocation, 
the man and his work are inseparable, the mind in tune with 
the temperament. He knew what he wanted to do and toiled 
incessantly to achieve his purpose, so that his artistic career has 


been direct and over a straight road. By sheer merit and indi- 
viduality Munnings, a provincial painter, has achieved a European 
_ reputation and a place with the best painters of the day. 

From the pictures in this book it can readily be seen that the 
artist is a keen lover of life. Let me set out briefly his career. 

Alfred James Munnings was born at Mendham, Suffolk, in 
the year 1878, and comes of old yeoman farming stock. It was 
still the time of the horse, when not even a safety bicycle existed, 
and horses were part and parcel of daily life. Such an environ- 
ment, the natural one for a horse-painter, no longer exists in this 
country. 

Taken from school at an early age he was placed with a firm 
of lithographers in Norwich, where he studied drawing at the 
Norwich School of Art. His six years of study and apprenticeship 
ended, he returned to the country, fixed up a studio in his native 
village, and there for another six years painted horses, village 
characters, hunting themes and landscapes. He paid occasional 
visits to Paris, where he studied at Julian’s. 

He exhibited regularly at the Norwich Art Circle, and had 
already become a yearly exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 

His next move was to Swainsthorpe, near Norwich, where he 
spent another six years painting ponies, gypsies and hunting pictures. 
Now came a period which was to widen the painter’s range of 
life as well as his art—he had made acquaintance with the London 
Art World. 

Cornwall was a further venture afield. Here he lived among 
artists, carried on with his hunting, and painted a variety of subjects 
—hunting pictures with Mr. Bolitho’s hounds, figure studies on 
the cliffs and boulders, landscape, cattle, and even pigs. 

Follows the series painted with the Canadian Cavalry and 
Forestry in France. These, when hung in the Royal Academy 
at the Exhibition of the Canadian War Records, filled the Gem 
Room and excited much attention. 

Among the military pictures were several of officers on horse- 
back. Portraits that revealed to the sporting and equestrian 
world an artist who could really put a man upon a horse. 

Commissions followed, and between times Munnings painted 
those later pictures of hop-picking and gypsy life at the Epsom 
meetings which have brought him such signal success. Of these, 


“City and Suburban Day, Epsom Downs” (Plate No. XXI) 
was purchased by the Chantrey Bequest and now hangs in the 
Tate Gallery; “Gypsy Life” (Plate No. XVI) was purchased 
for the Aberdeen Art Gallery; and “ Arriving on Epsom Downs” 
(Frontispiece) is in the City of Birmingham Art Gallery. 
Shortly after this he set up a studio in London and bought his 
present home at Dedham in the heart of Constable’s country. 
Munnings was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Arts in 191g and, appropriately enough, became a full member 


upon Derby Day, 1926. 
* * * X* * 


In this brief review is evidenced a logical sequence of life and 
work, 

From his earliest boyhood Munnings lived amongst horses 
and drew them—Mendham Village was then almost as rural as 
in the days of Gainsborough—Norwich was twenty miles away— 
and life in the home was concentrated and provincial. No cinemas 
or wireless existed then to distract the imagination of youth, which 
found its natural amusements on the countryside or upon the river, 
where every hole and bend had its name, every marsh dyke its 
history, and the old ruined priory up the valley, for Munnings 
and his brothers, was an expedition into the beyond. How often 
have I heard him say that he loves a grey horse and seldom 
has been without one ; but of all the home ponies he ever rode the 
one he loved the best was a white one. He called it his “ own,” 
and named it “‘ Merrylegs,” after the drawing by Caldecott in a 
Christmas number of the Graphic: and this should date the 
aspirations of his childhood during the early eighties when 
Caldecott’s drawings delighted every Christmas fireside and 
were ultimately pinned or pasted on the walls of farm-house 
nurseries all over the country. 

The white pony was ridden everywhere, even to church on 
Sundays. From the back of a horse is the noblest height from 
which to survey the world—it is the true seat of command—and 
it would be difficult to estimate how great a part that first white 
pony played in shaping the destiny of a great horse-painter. 

Caldecott had the genius of the true story-teller. He loved 
a witty tale for its own sake, and he possessed the incomparable 


gift of telling one in pictures. He had also that English love 
of character we inherit from Chaucer, which, passed from 
Shakespeare to Dickens, from Keene to Phil May, still lives in 
the sketches of George Belcher and the humour of Neil Lyons. 
What Caldecott could do with pure line is quite wonderful. So 
simply yet so expressively did he draw that he raises the whole life 
of a countryside before us. His creation is idyllic. Shy and 
dainty village maidens, jovial huntsmen, simple Simons, galloping 
squires and immortal postillions, all contribute to that Christmas 
atmosphere of feasting and merriment which Dickens created— 
the paradise of the natural man with the gout left out. 

These coloured drawings used to be the proper mental food of 
a healthy boy, but when that boy is an artist in embryo and a 
horse lover their appeal becomes almost religious. He also will 
become a Caldecott, a painter of galloping steeds and riders in 
scarlet. 

Friends and advisers would be shown his early albums and 
sketch books, filled with drawings of Red Indians, pirates and the 
immortal three jovial huntsmen. One wise man gave his opinion : 
“You must draw what you see, my boy,” he said, “draw your 
horses from life—draw ‘ Merrylegs.’”? And the boy, not being 
an ordinary boy and content to dream, sets about the attainment 
of his ideal in a very workmanlike fashion. No longer satisfied 
with improvising pictures out of his head, and having plenty of 
models, he would draw the horse from the life and make his por- 
traiture. So he drew everything. Not only his white pony, 
but cattle, carts, horses, dogs, pigs and poultry. His most interesting 
youthful performance that I have seen is an old sow with a litter 
of pigs, laboriously painted in watercolour. This was probably 
the progenitor of the work, painted later in Cornwall, entitled 
“* Pigs in a Wood ” (page 137). 

Now we come to the stern realities of life, the youth must earn 
a living, so he is apprenticed to a firm of lithographers in Norwich, 
and here remains for six years. No more country life, no more 
riding on ponies, that is all at an end. 

His daily hours are from g in the morning until 7 at night. 
But his day is not yet over, he must study at the School of Art from 
7 till 9. Although the hours were severe, the different subjects 
he had to treat and the standard of excellence demanded by his 


firm proved a splendid discipline. He was also forced to use his 
imagination, to find ideas and turn them into posters—I would 
suggest that this was quite as good a method of training as 
anything offered by the routine of the academic schools. Moreover, 
the artist was luckily placed in a traditional environment. 

It is a good thing to spend one’s youth in a provincial town of 
the size of Norwich, which, along with its historical interest, its 
noble cathedral and pleasant river, is still the home of living 
industries. One has ever afterwards a better sense of scale, a fixed 
standpoint in values which cannot be so easily acquired in a great 
metropolis. And for Munnings Norwich was a happy playground. 

Not a tram line had then been laid in the old city with its fifty 
churches, its maze of streets and alleys, its sylvan river, the Wensum, 
which, edged with woodland glades and lawns, meanders slowly 
until it reaches the city, where, changing its name to the Yare, 
it bears the slow-moving wherries on its tide as it makes for 
the sea. 

Here in his half-days, his holidays, and Sundays, he played 
and worked and made those sketches which he exhibited at the 
Norwich Art Circle, a society which goes back to the days of 
John Sell Cotman, 

Munnings did some excellent posters for his firm, principally 
in the interests of Colman’s mustard and Cailey’s chocolate, and 
won the gold medal in a London poster competition. It was at 
this time that the director of a Norwich firm, who had employed 
his talent, and was interested in the young artist, got him “ time 
off,” and took him through Holland and Germany. They visited 
The Hague, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Berlin and Leipzig, Dresden, 
Frankfort, Dusseldorf and Munich. The art of Jugend and 
Simplicissimus, simple and forceful, interested Munnings pro- 
foundly. This, his first taste of travel, proved a fresh stimulus, 
not only for his poster work, but for his painting. 

Later on in his apprenticeship he lived at Thorpe Hamlet, 
a suburb of the city, where, within three doors of him, resided 
the curator of the Castle Museum and Art Gallery, the late James 
Reeve. The old man adored the Norwich School, and his fine 
collection of Cotmans—which included the Swiss and Greta Bridges 
and Trentham Church—was ultimately acquired by the British 
Museum. Every Sunday afternoon Munnings went to see the old 


connoisseur, who was not only a judge of pictures, but of cigars, 
and there he smoked his first cigar and was lectured on thoroughness 
in art. He brought his watercolours to James Reeve for criticism, 
and the old enthusiast, whilst he gave him due encouragement, 
demonstrated his criticism before the impeccable work of Cotman, 
descanting on his fine draughtsmanship, the reticence of his colour, 
the noble balance of his masses. But James Reeve’s encouragement 
went farther than words. 

From a small existing fund he purchased an oil of a mare 
and foal, and commissioned a watercolour of a horse fair for the 
Castle Art Gallery. These were the first pictures by Munnings 
to be acquired for a public collection. 

Before he was out of his apprenticeship Munnings had two 
works hung at the Royal Institute of Painters in Watercolours. 
He afterwards became a member of the society. At the same time 
he made his first appearance at the Royal Academy with two 
pictures. Strangely enough they were not horse subjects. One 
was a dreary winter scene on a river, with a single figure of a pike- 
fisher in the foreground, entitled “ Pike fishing in January,” and 
the other, “‘ Stranded,” showed two children in a boat, amongst a 
welter of bulrushes. 

During all this time he worked hard—he has always worked 
hard—which, as Whistler truly says, is in art no virtue but a 
necessity. In the daytime he designed posters. At night he 
attended the School of Art, and completed in six years the full 
Kensington training from the cast to the life class. Norwich was 
his London. He was brought up on Crome, Cotman, Lowndes, 
Vincent Ladbrooke Stark, and Bright. Their charm lingered 
in the old city of gardens and was a noble spur to artistic effort. 
Another link with the Norwich School was the old carver and 
gilder who mounted his sketches and had framed the works of 
J. J. Cotman, descendant of the immortal John Sell. 

At last he is out of his arduous apprenticeship at the ripe age 
of a score of years, so with his small savings he leaves Norwich 
and returns to his old haunts at Mendham, where he buys a large 
carpenter's shop, which he converts into a studio by the addition 
of a skylight. Here, with the first horse he had ever owned 
looking over the half-door of the stable into his studio, he begins 
his real career as an artist. 


The village was full of individual characters to serve as models, 
There were Gypsy Grey and his family, plenty of horses and cattle, 
and always the eternal river when he tired of figure-painting. 

At this time a most unfortunate accident, which might have 
finished his career, deprived Munnings of the sight of his right eye. 
He was out walking across the fields with his dogs when they 
started chasing a hare. One of the dogs—a foxhound puppy—had 
to be lifted over a hurdle placed across a gap in a thorn fence, 
and in doing this a twig rebounded, struck him on the pupil of 
the eye, blinding it instantly. This serious accident caused him 
much anxiety, the right eye being now totally blind. 

For six months his doctors would not permit him to touch 
a brush, for fear of endangering the sight of the other eye. 
Ultimately that was pronounced unaffected, so the immense 
quantity of work painted since the age of twenty has been done 
with but one eye. 

Early in this period the Corporation of Preston purchased from 
the Academy his picture, “‘ The Last of the Fair,” and with this, 
his first important purchase-money—since “ Trilby ” was raging in 
the studios—the proper thing to do was to make for Paris and 
study at Julian’s. There he worked and played and lived in that 
atmosphere of art which Paris can alone provide, and mixed with 
art students of every degree—an entirely new experience for a 
Suffolk provincial. From Paris he would return home with artist 
friends—for one could live cheaply and well in those far-off days— 
and they would walk the marshes and go on the river in search of 
** motifs,” and talk art late into the night. How good it was, after 
a spell of study in the Athenian city, to get back to the country 
again, to take short cuts across the meadows where the cattle 
and horses were feeding to the river, marked by its familiar 
lines of poplars and willows, and to say to oneself as the clouds 
passed over and the sunlight broke and travelled, “ Why can’t I 
do this as it looks?” 

Which, in spite of some critics who disdain all forms of repre- 
sentation, is the cry of every true landscape painter before the 
fresh and eternal spectacle of Nature, 

Munnings now began to find subjects at Norwich fairs and 
races. He never missed such fairs as Horncastle, Peterborough, 
Stourbridge, Tombland, Tavistock, and Nottingham Goose Fair— 


and what gatherings they were! What painting material to be 
found in the tents and horses, the donkeys, dealers and gypsies, 
the whelk merchants and orange sellers. 

Munnings told me he had once seen a countryman consume 
fourteen saucers of whelks at Wendling races, and a period picture 
of an old orange seller shows admirably his interests in the provincial 
character of that day. Every figure in this picture is the portrait 
of an individual. It was started on the day of a country féte held 
in commemoration of the Coronation of King Edward VII. 
Its real title is “‘Whitsuntide’—and it recreates the simple story 
of contemporary village life (page 29). 

As Munnings progressed he found the working out of these 
subjects of horse fairs so complicated that it became necessary 
for him to possess his own horse models. So he set about the 
making of that strange collection of ponies which grew into 
quite a considerable drove. There were whites, browns, bays, 
chestnuts, ponies of every kind and colour, and one donkey. With 
this ever-changing medley he painted many pictures, moving 
like a circus, with the help of two gypsy lads, from place to 
place. 

More often than not, for his own company, he was joined by 
Paris student friends, and from all I know there were excitements 
and adventures and doings spread over a considerable extent and 
range of country. This gave reason for some astute person to 
remark that “‘Munnings did not seek opportunities but created 
them.” 

If he wanted to paint ponies on a heath he took them there. 
If in a river he put them in a river. If he wished to paint a 
caravan he bought one. 

To instance one of the many happenings that decorated life 
in that blissful period, the following is entirely characteristic. 
He was painting a gypsy model—who bore the noble appellation 
of ‘Shrimp ’”’—seated upon a white Welsh mare. The artist, 
absorbed in his work, was painting, who knows, perhaps the yellow 
handkerchief. On the scene arrive two members of the police, 
one an inspector. Was this Fountain Page? For such was the real 
name of “Shrimp.” ‘Yes! and why?” “Because he is wanted. 
We have a summons against him for using bad language at Bungay 
Horse Fair a week ago.” ‘What is the fine?”” ‘The amount is 


named, ‘What the alternative?” “<A fortnight.” So the fine is 
paid and the artist continues his work. 

There were other troubles, too, with Parish Councils about 
ponies on common lands, and with farmers about strayed ponies, 
which were found next morning locked up in distant parishes. 
But such difficulties were overcome and art and energy carried on. 

By this time Munnings had moved to a farm-house at Swains- 
thorpe, near Norwich. This was a very good centre for hunting 
with the Norwich Staghounds and the Dunstan Harriers, and here 
he painted his first presentation portrait of the late T. O. Springfield, 
known in the district as Squire Springfield, and for years the 
master of the Dunstan Harriers. He made closer studies of the 
anatomy of the horse. He walked hound puppies, and between 
whiles lived the life of sportsman and artist combined. 

In the winter he hunted, as often as work would permit, and 
there was serious danger at times of his hunting interfering with 
his painting. 

Meanwhile he was a regular exhibitor at the Academy. As 
often as not a year would plan out in this manner. The Academy 
of the year visited, he was glad to return from seeing his work 
skied and find himself back again in the spring landscape ready 
to begin a fresh campaign. The gorse would be coming on and he 
loved painting gorse, so he would make for Costessey in Norfolk, 
with his ponies and gypsy satellites, and there take up his quarters 
at the old Falcon Inn. 

The ponies were put out to keep on the grass at eighteenpence 
a week per head, were caught as wanted and taken each day to 
be painted on Ringland Hills. 

This became a seasonal habit and Munnings a familiar figure 
in the countryside, using one of his hunters as a summer hack to 
get about with. He carried on this extraordinary vagabond career 
far from all artistic coteries or vain discussion of art. 

The greater part of these pictures never saw exhibition. They 
were sold to keep the ball rolling. A few found the right quarters— 
one entitled “‘ Shade” is in the Sydney National Gallery, and is 
one of the most-admired of modern pictures there. Another, in 
which “Shrimp” is immortalized, hangs in Brighton Gallery, 
whilst another is in a private collection in Ottawa. 

“ The Coming Storm” (page rog), recently bought for Sydney, 


gives us practically the whole of his mob of ponies, and shows 
Munnings at his best in the handling of a most difficult theme. 

By the middle of July he would have finished painting at 
Ringland, and the caravan, with his canvases, would make a 
long journey down into Suffolk to another painting ground which 
offered a wider range for his ponies, and change of scene for the 
painter, including an old sand-pit overgrown with wild flowers. 
The first picture of this sand-pit was centred on the line at the 
Academy and found an immediate purchaser. 

In the neighbourhood of Hoxne, where he worked on this 
picture, and many others, he remained through the summer and 
autumn until the November rains drove him home. 

It was at this period he painted that fine series of hunting pictures 
which, unique of their kind, brought him a general recognition. 
Here was at last an artist who could do without the quip of the 
hunting print, and put horses and riders into paint as they 
had never been done before. He went to Cornwall for land- 
scape change and lived at Lamorna, mixed with new artist 
friends already established there in a colony, and hunted with 
Mr. Bolitho’s hounds. From the picture-making point of view this 
country appealed to the artist more than what is known as the 
ordinary English hunting landscape. The lines of the rugged 
granite walls as they follow the rise and fall of the ground, the 
picturesque setting when the fox has gone to the cliff, where 
the rocks pile up like castles with the surf a band of white 
hundreds of feet below; and the vast inland moors, intersected 
here and there with small grass farms, all combine to make a 
delicious pictorial pattern upon the landscape. 

Look at the huntsman and hounds coming up the hillside in 
“Zennor Hill,” and the great sweep of the distant country (page 39). 
How largely the whole thing is conceived, and how perfectly the 
animals move upwards as you look down upon them ; the drawing 
is amazing in its verity and the tone perfect. 

Winter or summer at 3.30 in the afternoon the one recreation 
of the artist was to ride his horse along the cliff or across the moors. 
One day, as often happens in that part of Cornwall, the fox had 
gone to the cliff, and he saw the huntsman, Tom Mollard, blowing 
his horn to recall the hounds who had gone down after it. A 
beautiful sight that of the huntsman against the sky. Loud and 
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clear came the blasts, then a pause, and the clear resounding echo 
from the surrounding rocks, whilst from below rose the continual 
roar of the vast Atlantic ground-swell as the sun went down into 
the sea. 


He made a picture of it all charged with the emotion of the 
hour, the end of a short December day. 

At this time he painted many hunting subjects; they were so 
different in conception and execution from any predecessor (‘‘ The 
Huntsman” has still its imitators), so truly the work of a 
painter who also knew most things about riding and horses, that 
they conquered at once the strangely disparate worlds of art 
and sport. 

# » * * Ps 

It would be interesting here to study briefly the evolution 
of horse draughtsmanship, if only to show to what heights 
of characterization Munnings has reached. A few points of 
comparison may not be inappropriate at this place. 

The Greeks, foremost in all things, have given the horse its 
noblest expression—exactitude of observation balanced by vitality 
and beauty. The bronze horse, after Myron, in the Naples 
Museum, stands unequalled in the expression of form—its realism 
is complete and of the noblest order, and it tells us that the 
horse has altered as little as man in the passage of twenty-five 
centuries. 

Diirer drew the horse admirably, the type still seen in Europe 
as far south as Marseilles, with arched neck and proud carriage, 
the true knight’s horse, a weight carrier, bearing no longer a 
gallant man-at-arms, but democratically drawing the produce of 
farm and vineyard. 

In sculpture alone the Italian Renaissance mastered the animal. 
When we examine the Verrocchio masterpiece at Venice, greatest 
of all equestrian statues, and the quiet and noble Donatello at 
Padua, where the horse is thoroughly understood and exhibits 
the mastery of two supreme artists, we find it strange that con- 
temporary painters should have been satisfied with a conventional 
representation. Da Vinci’s horses are furies. Rubens and Van Dyck 
drew the horse well, but with the over-emphasis of the Fleming. 
Cuyp painted cattle better than he did horses—still, the Dutchmen, 
who did everything well, did not neglect the horse when necessity 
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commanded its study; though Rembrandt made a poor fist of it. P 
Velazquez was the first great horse-painter. The Moorish conquest 7 
of Spain brought to Europe the Arab horse, which, crossed with 

northern stock, produced the type we see in “ Las Lanzas.”’ ‘This 
is the first fine expression of the horse in paint, for Velazquez, Ne 
foremost among the moderns, is as near us today as when he % 
painted his incomparable pictures. Morland’s horses are not 
too good, though he approached the painting of animals from the 

right quarter. 

The reputations of Rosa Bonheur and Landseer are long 
outworn—the last deservedly, for he degraded his art by giving 
his animals a human expression. Detaille and Aimé Morot drew E 
horses in movement with singular skill. A better painter than either 
was the charming French painter-critic, Eugene Fromentin, but 
the best was undoubtedly Meissonier. His small equestrian pieces 
are amongst the finest things he painted, good in colour and tone, 
not, I think, sufficiently valued for their quality of paint. 

Of the Romantic period, when the Arab farewelled his 
favourite steed, and Mazeppa, chastely secured to a wild horse, 
was pursued by wolves on many a bituminous canvas, Géricault 
alone was master of the horse in paint. Like Reinault, famous 
for his “‘ General Prim,” his was a most untimely death. But the 
convention that passed for a horse in the first half of the nineteenth 
century seems to me not the least of its inventions. How that 
greyhound-like animal, with staring eyes and dilated nostrils, 
gazelle-like legs, and impossible quarters ever passed the knowing 
eyes of sportsmen as a horse still bewilders my comprehension. 5 

I have been informed that the points of the horse were all 
delineated therein to the satisfaction of stable and owner, though 
to my unenlightened eye all looked alike, differing only in hue 
and the colours of the jockeys’ jackets. Yet I have heard old 
sportsmen rhapsodize upon these effigies, the treasures of bar 
parlours, seeing, as in a print darkly, the very horse rise from the 
shades and gallop again. 

Look at the horses by the elder Sartorius, Wooton, and Seymour 
—all cast in this idealistic mould. Wedonot find a really well-drawn 
horse, the setting down of its portrait character, until we come to 
Ben Marshall and George Stubbs. ‘These two painters possessed 
a sense of character, the ability to discover the little differences 
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which make for portraiture ; but they were essentially draughtsmen, 
and their colouring is conventional, holding neither light nor true 
tone. Stubbs, a good anatomist, did much to further our knowled ge 
of the horse; and Munnings, in a charming article contributed to 
Country Life, pays this well-deserved tribute to his forerunners : 


“I would place Stubbs a long way ‘ first and the rest nowhere.’ 
In my own judgment, and as an example, I would only name 
one of his pictures, which would be that of < Eclipse.’ I know of 
nothing better than the painting of those three figures in the 
picture, let alone that of ‘ Eclipse,’ which is the most honest 
portrait of a racehorse ever put on canvas. 

“These two artist-—Marshall and Stubbs—have put the spirit 
of their age into their work. No classical style is theirs; no 
foreign influence. It is English throughout—truly their own times 
produced them. In that day horses were actually the /ife of the 
nation. ‘They were everywhere, and the rattle of wheels and of 
horses’ feet was in the air from morning till night, as is the roar 
of the motor traffic in the present age. 

“What sights surrounded them; what equipages they beheld ; 
what turn-outs flashed by them! How can a ‘ Rolls’ compare 
with a chaise-and-four and scarlet postillions ? 

“These two artists must have had wide experience in the travel 
of their day, for no others travelled up and down the country as 
they did, not even Rowlandson. They made portraits north and 
south, east and west. To wit, the huntsman of the Berkeley on 
the extreme west, by Marshall, Lord Darlington of the Raby, and 
soon. The travel of that day, too, was a fitting way of getting 
about for the painter of horses. 

“For those interested in Stubbs or Marshall there are now 
at Wembley some fine examples of their work. My favourite 
there is the portrait of William Bentinck, by Stubbs. Such a 
painting should hang for ever over a perfect English sideboard of 
the period. 

“In looking at this picture I begin making mind pictures of 
Stubbs at work on it. I ask myself: Did he go to Welbeck, or 
wherever he was to work, and make drawings, painting from them 
in his studio afterwards, or did he draw carefully on to his canvas 
after making his design, completing the horses and people where 
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he was staying? As I study the picture I am convinced that he 
stretched his canvas, thought out his picture, made drawings, got 
his design on the canvas, and did it at Welbeck. .. . 

** Picture to yourself Stubbs being shown the horses he was 
going to paint. He did other pictures besides this at Welbeck. 
Surely the grey veteran filled his eye—I would bet all I am worth 
that Stubbs had a thrill when he saw him led out. Then he sees 
the other horse, or horses, and does not miss the little stable lad 
meanwhile, nor the curious pinnacled structure outside the riding 
school, of which he makes a memory note for the making of his 
picture that is to come—a sort of glorified addition to a mounting 
block I make it out to be. 

“*His picture would grow in his mind. He would make 
drawings and finally place it on the canvas. This can be seen on 
close inspection, for the outline of the white horse shows distinctly 
enough where he has painted that dark transparent shadow up to 
and around it. He decided to place the pinnacled structure within 
an ace of the centre of the picture, and the duke on his white horse 
under it, also in the centre ; and what consummate art it is! For 
there, with all his surroundings—the trees, the buildings, the 
other figures and appurtenances—the duke is the picture ; and, to 
repeat myself, I say again that, in looking at the painting of that 
head alone, I am certain that it was painted on to canvas from life, 
as were the horses and other figures. The painting of that figure 
and of the others is great portraiture. The claret-coloured coat, 
the breeches and boots are well worth studying ; and the same 
with the green-coated huntsman, which is, if anything, even 
greater as a portrait than that of the duke. See his attitude and his 
expression of trusty devotion. The understanding is there between 
servant and master. Stubbs loved representing characters like 
this. Look at the little stable boy in his long waistcoat—the 
painting of the waistcoat is delicious... . 

“* My last word on Stubbs is this: To see him at his best is to 
see the large picture of the Grosvenor hunt in the possession of 
the Duke of Westminster. This canvas is about 15 feet long and 
takes up one side of the dining-room at Eaton, Cheshire, and I 
believe has never been loaned. If it were loaned and exhibited 
it would create more than a mere surprise among those who 
call themselves connoisseurs of art. It places all pictures I 
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know of English sport in the shade, and shows what a genius 
was Stubbs.” 


I have quoted Munnings at length on his great predecessor, 
not only for the intrinsic interest of the writing, but for the light 
it casts on his own methods ; for in analysing his prototype he 
has unconsciously revealed the colour of his mind, the way he 
also goes about his work. 

Now, in what is Munnings superior to his forerunners? I say 
unhesitatingly, not because he is a master of horse form—for there 
have been great draughtsmen before him—but because his power 
over colour, his masterful impressionism enables him to place the 
horse in Nature, and give it the spacial illusion of life. He was 
the first to realize that the live coat of the horse takes from the 
sky its reflections of blue and grey. Year in, year out, studying 
the horse out of doors, his power over values increased with his 
knowledge of form, to strike them instantly in paint. Long con- 
sidering the horse and its environment, he was able to add to his 
shadows those blues and violets which, brilliantly touched in the 
right places, animate the lights until you may well imagine the 
sunlight imprisoned in his paint. 

Colour is never in a picture absolute; it has relations with, and 
is reacted upon by, every other colour employed. The analysis 
of light was the principal concern of the impressionist school of 
landscape, and its conveyance by the juxtaposition of opposing 
hues. Munnings, closer to the revelation of the spectrum, finds 
in the foil of violet and green, which is the nearest to the general 
truths of English landscape, a better base for the conveyance of light. 

No one has remarked this better than the Curator of the Leeds 
Art Gallery, Mr. S. C. Kaines-Smith. In the only lucid criticism 
I have seen of the art of Munnings he writes as follows (the picture 
in question is the watercolour, ““The Grey Filly,” in the Leeds 
Gallery) : 


“Yet there is something in the work of Mr. Munnings that 
makes us feel that even if horses became extinct his pictures would 
still have a not wholly equine or wholly archeological interest. 
In fact, I am inclined to think that if horses had never existed he 
would still have been a painter of mark. 


Is 


“Tt is not merely cleverness nor brilliance, nor is it by any 
means merely a strong personal idiosyncrasy in the matter of 
colour. To the superficial observer a Munnings is not a Munnings 
unless it contains violet and green in that clever opposition 
which has become proverbial; but this is not the sort of thing 
upon which a man can found a lasting edifice. It may well 
create a fashion and find the flattery of imitation; but by itself 
it is nothing more than a small part of a technical method, not 
an art. 

“T think the real quality of this painter’s work is the quality 
of paint. Whether in oil or in watercolour, he understands his 
medium and respects it. Look at this picture and observe how, 
even against the heavy background of trees and with the distrac- 
tion of boldly rendered accessories, the Grey Filly zs the picture ; 
and then ask yourself why. 

“The purple note in the iron-grey coat is carried right through 
the picture ; and while in the animal it is the note of the lights, in 
the rest of the picture it pervades the shadows—it would seem as 
though the artist were giving himself as difficult a task as possible. 

“Tt is a matter of texture ; not so much texture of hide and coat 
against texture of trees and the rest as of texture of paint. See 
how the trees, the fence, the haystack, are absolutely smashed in 
with loose paint and a flowing brush ! 

“The foliage drips with undefined light and shadow; massive 
though it is in colour, there is nothing dominant about it ; the 
brush is free as the eye is free, unfixed, unconcentrated in glance 
over the whole broad mass in one. The white gate on the right 
is no more than a hieroglyph. The stack on the left is a passing 
note of tawny yellow and purple. 

“But the Grey Filly has engaged the brush exactly as she 
engages the eye; not fussily, nor with niggling detail, but with 
interested attention. The modelling is delicate without being a 
cold study of anatomy ; the colour which, closely inspected, proves 
to be violet and green, when taken im its context of colouring true 
to Nature, a strong grey verging towards silver roan, and boldly 
dappled. 

“Light shines from it, whereas, in the rest of the picture, light 
is absorbed, save where, immediately above the head, with its 
clear-cut sculptural form, light breaks in jagged masses through 
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the leaves spattered loosely against the sky, so that by contrast with 
this irregularity the beauty of the head is enhanced. 

“This means to say that Mr. Munnings thinks in paint. It 
means that he feels in paint. However much he may love horses, 
and understand horses, he looks beyond them as a subject, and so 
finds in them an inspiration. Very likely the interest in horses 
came first, and the desire to paint later.” 


Leaving for the moment the technical side of his art, there is 
another reason why it keeps its freshness and variety—the artist’s 
interest in character. This horse-painter has no ideal horse upon 
which to stay himself like the lesser men. He loves every type of 
horse with the large mind of an artist who is not a snob, for I have 
known horse-painters who jibbed at painting anything but blood- 
stock, and averted their eyes and brushes in the presence of 
humbler members of the horse family. 

This love of character in animals is rare and personal. It 
springs from a large sympathy, a never-ceasing interest in life. 
Once he has owned a horse, Munnings cannot bear to part with it. 
At his country home, which is a veritable club for horses, they live 
an Arcadian existence. There are mares and foals, young hunters 
he has bred, and others unfortunately ageing too fast. On one 
occasion, the door of the studio that faces the meadow having been 
left open, he found on his return a horse standing amongst easels 
and pictures, greatly concerned at its own reflection in a large 
mirror. 

Mrs. Munnings, who is so well known for her riding and 
successes in the show ring, has helped her husband in many ways. 
She has posed for him and furthered his work by her knowledge 
and skilful handling of a horse. In the portrait painted in 1921 
she is shown standing at the head of the grey horse, in silk hat 
and riding habit. 

When it comes to the actual painting of horse portraits, a 
departure from a side view is rarely made, because to the owner or 
rider the points of the horse are everything. This gives the artist 
a very narrow field for design ; yet, having chosen a characteristic 
attitude and placed his animal with a few strokes on the canvas, 
Munnings, by the skilful use of his landscape background, gives 


it comfort within the frame and endeavours to maintain variety 
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by the employment of a scheme which replies to the absolute 
colour note of the horse. He makes the most of trees and 
moving skies, of distances and effects of light. 

When it comes to direct painting he is afraid of nothing, from 
a pack of hounds to a mob of horses. His science of picture- 
making never fails him. That glance of the eye in which he 
has gripped an impression is sufficient to carry him to a conclusion. 
Most of the Canadian war pictures which he painted with the 
Canadian Cavalry Brigade under the command of General Seely 
‘were seen, conceived, and executed on the spot, many of them at 
a sitting. ‘These, when they were assembled in the Gem Room at 
Burlington House, probably hastened his election as Associate 
of the Royal Academy, and certainly justified the judgment of 
Mr. P. G. Konody, who acted in London upon Art Matters for the 
Canadian Government, and upon whose recommendation Munnings 
was the artist chosen to be sent to the Canadian Cavalry Brigade. 
Could you find, where all are so good, a more natural, more 
finely-spaced composition than “‘ Watering Horses”? (Page 177.) 
It is so largely seen and conveyed, the accents so admirably struck, 
that the eye grips in a moment its fine logic and is satisfied ; the 
scale, too, is perfect. 

When I looked over the numberless studies and photographs 
of works long ago sold, in the Dedham studio—all painted in the 
open—my profound respect for the painter instantly increased. 
Here was a man who had never spared himself, who had tackled 
the most difficult of landscape problems and horses and dogs in 
every perspective, and who had always taken the line of greatest 
resistance. : 

For Munnings was never a studio man. He has painted so 
long in the open that to work indoors on a bright day is for him 
almost a physical impossibility. A studio represents for him 
merely a useful place for making a portrait study or to pull a 
picture together. His imagination will not work confined to the 
four walls of a room. It demands sky and meadows, the clouds 
moving, trees and water, and the magic of light. 

Though many painters of landscape possess good memories 
and paint from studies and notes, Munnings found long ago that 
works done completely on the spot were to him not only truer and 
more satisfactory in quality of paint, but contained that harmonious 
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relativity of “things seen,” which can best be established when 
one is face to face with Nature. His truth is that finer aspect of 
realism which is dominated by a prevailing sky ; those chanceful 
and mysterious effects of lighting which come swiftly to the artist 
only after long years of observation and practice. 

Glance for a moment at that superb composition, “ May 
Morning at the Southcourt Stud” (Plate No. V), painted for 
Mr. Anthony de Rothschild. How easily everything seems 
disposed. Yet this fine realism, this fine unity of the picture, 
owes as much to Art as to Nature. Observe the principal mare 
to the left—her shape and movement is built partly by relief 
against the sky, partly by the shadow of the clump of trees. The 
central foal carries forward the light which is arrested on the 
quarters of the feeding mother, and the foliage on the right, whilst 
it stays the light, stops the movement which is completed by 
the standing mare and resting foal. 

The sunlight gleams on the smooth coats with reflexes from 
the sky, yet how skilfully is the effect attained by greying the 
trees in middle distance, and by throwing the moving grey cloud 
against the mass of cumuli in light. 

Such a picture could only have been done out of doors. It is 
a triumph of patience and skill, and where the average painter of 
horse portraits would have contented himself with their faithful 
delineation, Munnings, lover of Nature as of animals, unifies the 
elements of his picture,and to the large truths of Nature adds the 
final truth of Art. 

You see this splendidly exemplified in the portrait group of 


the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Ivor Churchill (Plate 


No. XI), and what skill of arrangement can do in making what 
might have been a straight-going piece of equestrian portraiture 
a veritable work of Art. 

Though carefully placed, the group wears that easy air which 
comes of choosing a moment in the theme—the remounting of 
two huntsmen—when it is in progress and nearing completion. 
The Duke makes a natural centre which is emphasized by his 
hunter looking straight towards you. His attitude is that of 
the true Meltonian of the good days, easy and dandified. He is 
ready for the next “draw.” The bridle of his son’s mount is being 
adjusted, the groom is taking up a link in the curb chain, and his 
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dark coat serves cunningly to give relief to the horse’s head and 
throws the distance down, while the lines of the horse in profile 
lead inwards to the centre; just as the half-turned head of the 
horse, of which the groom is loosening the girths in the opposing 
group, helps the eye inwards to the central figures, whilst the 
second horse with bowed neck lowers the line and saves it from 
monotony. It is all very cleverly done, bound together by the 
band of shadow in middle distance—how subtle is the modelling 
of the horses against it!—on which the notes of red and dark 
blue, the lights of the hunters play with animation, and by the 
clever silhouetting—even the pool in the foreground finds its 
echo in the clouds. In the original picture there is an amusing 
final touch in the inscription on the sign-post, which reads: 
“To Melton.” Here it suffers from a too great reduction, 
only the spacing and design remain in the reduced scale. 

Faced with the problem of a composition, Munnings arranges 
on the scene in swift hieroglyphics its rhythm of line and the 
disposition of the masses. He tries these over a dozen times to 
settle at last upon the happiest, as can be seen from the pencil 
studies reproduced in this volume. He then paints a series of panel 
studies, and when the picture has taken definite shape in his mind 
he sets it out in simple line upon his canvas, which he has conveyed 
to the spot selected, and starts to work. Many of his portraits are 
necessarily carried out in the studio, but he is happier when he can 
work out of doors, as in the Ascot series. I know for a fact that 
these were all begun and finished in Windsor Park. ‘This seems to 
me an achievement, when we remember that the largest, in which 
the King and Queen are returning from Ascot, is a nine-foot 
canvas. I feel sure these paintings would never have looked so 
fresh and pure had they been “worried through” in a studio 
from studies. 

Having settled upon the lighting and movement of the horse 
he is to paint, held for him in position, if the light stays constant 
the artist works rapidly. It is here that his real abilities as a painter 
shine, for he is one of the few who can model in colour, striking 
value, form and light at the first coup. Munnings knows the 
anatomy of the horse so thoroughly that he is at ease in expressing 
any of its forms, but it is in seizing its exact character that his 
superiority to other horse painters is revealed. Like Orpen in his 
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swift and masterly characterization of men and women, Munnings 
grips those individual variations in the horse through which its 
true portraiture is attained. 

Though he draws well with the point and sketches rapidly, 
it is not through a preparatory study in black and white that 
he approaches his work. His attack, after a line or two of 
placement, is direct with the brush. In the quick-change climate 
of England he can afford to waste no sunlight, for the horse is at 
his best in the sun, when the lights gleam on his well-groomed 
coat, and the play of shadow animates his form. 

Munnings hits values with astonishing swiftness. He models 
as he goes, feeling for the accents and the general colour of the 
light. He strikes his shadows with a wonderful knowledge of their 
colour reflections, and yet, busied with what is the pure science of 
painting, never loses his hold upon the character of his subject. 

I am not acquainted with any painter so finely equipped for 
painting animals and figures in the open air, or so convincing in 
his paint. You have here what makes for its esthetic interest in 
every picture by Munnings, that pleasure in the exercise of his 
medium which silences all art chatter and takes you straight to 
the company of the great painters of representation. 

For he is a “ visual,” and must be ranked with the impres- 
sionists. His impressionism is of that larger order which derives 
from Dutch and Spanish realism, and contains that traditional 
chiaroscuro which the French movement disdained to its undoing. 

Some of the French impressionists, in pursuing light and the 
quality of the hour, often let slip the form of things. If they 
secured a general illusion by means of clear colour they were 
satisfied ; any piece of Nature contented them—casual and charming 
pantheists, But French impressionism, though it occasionally 
creates in lyric mood, depends almost entirely for its interest upon 
the analysis of light in Nature; the weight and modelling of 
forms play no part in its optical scheme, and its world stays 
delicately caught in a web of coloured tissue but for an illusory 
moment. 

In all the work of Munnings a strong sense and love of form 
is evident. His vision of Nature is splendidly normal. But he 
is no naturalist in paint. He has a quick eye for a “ motive,” a 
quick brain to rectify a deficiency in rhythm. By an exacting 
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logic he develops his composition to the utmost, yet does not 
cramp it by overloading. Fresh and spontaneous as the open air 
in which it is conceived, his work can never become academic. 
It is only by constant practice that he has acquired that swiftness 
of execution necessary to all painters who work in a variable climate 
and who must reckon with “ working light.” To paint sunlight 
in England, where the weather god is a quick-change artist, requires 
exceptional courage and patience; yet Munnings has conquered 
this problem. 

To paint light well and to paint strong colour under its influence 
is always a rare pictorial feat. You can convey the illusions of 
light admirably in monochrome by skilful chiaroscuro, as did 
Rembrandt, and by the most delicate use of grey, like Corot ; 
but when you play with live colours—yellow and orange, scarlet, 
purple and green—they must be placed with a fine, harmonious 
precision, or the whole atmospheric balance of the picture will 
be upset. 

Munnings does this time and again with unerring tact. He 
can paint the scarlet of a huntsman’s coat, with the light playing | 
on it in a green landscape or a grey, and not need its echo for 
harmony’s sake. He can set his gypsies on heath or downs arrayed 
like Cockney birds of Paradise, yet never disturb a general effect. 

I think his sure taste, his extraordinary sense of scale, has every- 
thing to do with this ; for colour quantity has much to say in the 
preservation of pictorial unity. If the displacement to the eye of 
a colour patch is too large it will become too absolute, too insistent, 
and the eye will refuse to accommodate it in the general scheme. 
Great colourists are rare, and Munnings is undoubtedly an original 
colourist. He uses colour with ease and confidence. He never 
masks its employment nor sophisticates it. Like the rest of his 
work, it is forthright and brilliant. 


* * * * * 


By selection and power of design, by first-hand knowledge— 
for the artist can never rightly employ anything he does not 
completely understand—by the painter’s skill and love of his 
medium, the gypsy series must be appraised with the best of 
modern masterpieces. You know, when you stand before one of 
these canvases, that it is original in texture, permeated with its 
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own truth. You are conscious of escape from the meretricious 
picture-making of the studios,. from hired models theatrically 
attired. . These pictures have been won by observation and 
acquaintance with life itself. They express the eternal truths of 
time and place and character. 

To have found this wealth of painting material was in itself 
a stroke of genius. By other eyes neglected, Munnings, out of 
the experience of his life, his long acquaintance with country 
fairs, made it indisputably his own. In an age which has talked 
a little wildly about colour, and played with the colour-box 
romantically, he took a natural course in painting a people which 
inherits a sense for colour, atavistic as its art of poaching. 

A casual acquaintance with the gypsy pictures may find in them 
a certain likeness, but it is only a “ family likeness,” and not due 
to the repetition of a mastered formula. Now all silhouettes 
thrown up on a low skyline have this in common, that the problem 
cannot concern itself with a variety of planes, Only by the dis- 
position of the objects fixed upon can the artist obtain variety of 
shape and mass. With, this definite circumscription, the creation 
of a new image, that arrests the imagination and which cannot 
be fellowed in time, is certainly a certificate of originality. For 
imagination in the art of painting has nothing to do with fancy, 
with which it is generally confused, but with the creation of the 
image (7magio) from which the word is derived. We recall instantly 
the gypsy pictures, clear and untrammelled, just as easily as we 
do the dwarfs of Velazquez, Millet’s gleaners, or Corot’s bent trees. 

The Romany are still a peculiar folk, mixed though they are 
in every land with the dominant race, and in a way to lose their 
language, fallen everywhere but in Hungary to a “ flasch”’ dialect. 
It was persecution and their tribal pride which kept them for so 
long a race, fiercely intact. I met them on the Downs on Derby 
Day in company with Munnings, for whom they have a great 
regard. Mr. Money they call him, confusing his name happily 
with a long patronage. 

They have changed since Borrow’s day—I am told the last 
true gypsy died in 1810—their wild blood tamed by inter- 
marriage ; but I recognized eyes and teeth and here and there a 
swarthy skin that might have issued from the caves of the Sacra 
Monte of Granada. Always a vagabond, with a cordial dislike for 
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regular work, the gypsy retains his peculiar habits). A hare caught 
in a snare tastes sweeter than one bought with money; and 
sleep in the open air, in tent or caravan, has a charm for him that 
no wide house can bestow. In Spain and Hungary, the gypsies have 
better conserved their customs, particularly their strange music 
and splendid libidinous dances. They have followed for centuries 
the same lay: fortune-telling, the weaving of mats and baskets, 
horse-dealing in all its vagaries, and the tinker’s delicate art ; 
but they would still prefer to live by snares. Education is 
abhorrent to their souls; they never had the faintest religious 
sense, and on the whole seem pretty happy, for they live as 
simply as animals and are never guilty of thinking. 

In Spain they say “Eye of a gypsy, eye of a wolf.” The 
gypsy stare, wild and disconcerting, is simply an optical inability 
to focus readily ; behind it one divines a mind half cunning, half 
vacuous. It is a purely animal expression, but has given the 
owner a right of title to the Evil Eye. 

In spite of Victor Hugo, Gautier, and Borrow, the gypsy was 
never a romantic creature, and in paint has been little but an operatic 
transposition. Accused of wizardry, traduced as a child-stealer— 
surely a race as prolific as the rabbit never had need to add to its 
numbers—the gypsy played his part in the domestic art of the 
nineteenth century. Simple nursemaids found him a rare bogey 
for the frightening of children, and simpler artists confused him 
with the one-time hairy brigand of Spain and Italy. His real 
attraction lay in his picturesqueness, and this, sadly fallen in these 
isles amongst the men, is upheld by the girls and women in their 
Oriental love of colour. It is an instinct inherited from their 
Hyderabad ancestors—emotional, profoundly rooted, natural as 
the sexual gestures of their dances. 

I haveYnever seen the gitana make a mistake in arranging 
colours. No matter how bright and gay the hues, she possesses 
an umnerring sense of harmony and juxtaposition that never 
betrays her. : 

Not Solomon in all his glory was arrayed like some of the old . 
gypsy ladies I saw on Derby Day. Here was the high coster hat, 
turned to a plumed and Oriental splendour, that surely merited i 
the milliner’s last word of praise—“a creation.” Such yellows | 
and purples, reds and greens, festoons of beads and braids, I have 
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never seen better bestowed, convincing me that the gypsy still 
stays"a primitive in the midst of every European civilization. 
Or perhaps it is only human vanity that survives even language. 
For Romany is passing in England, and is today mostly “ flasch,” 
just as in Spain where the ancient speech of the Cali, weakened 
with Flamenco slang, has become a crude variant of the King’s 
Spanish. But the passion for bright colours stays, remnant of 
barbaric splendour in a sophisticated world. 

The English gypsies, whose numbers have been reinforced by 
the addition of all sorts of “‘ humans various,” are today almost a 
working class. ‘The aristocrats own travelling shows and round- 
abouis, but the generality of the tribe follow secondary agricultural 
pursuits, pick in sequence peas, currants, and cherries, and gather 
again in Kent and Hampshire for the autumn hopping. Those 
who deal in horses follow the fairs, travelling in every direction ; 
but as the year ends they make for winter quarters to the New 
Forest and West of England, to Salisbury Plain and the Dorset 
Moors. In this ‘dead season” they make baskets, weave rush 
mats, and go chair-mending. 

How logical seems the work of a man when it springs from the 
life he has lived. As we look down the vista it all seems inevitable, 
and that he was “ predestined to it by the fairies”; yet Munnings 
was not first attracted for painting material to the spectacle of gypsy 
life, but drawn to it by a mutual interest in the horse. He met 
gypsies at the fairs when he was buying ponies, and employed 
their lads to look after them when travelling with his caravan. 
In those early days he was interested more in horses than in the 
human figure—though he has always drawn character well and 
with gusto, It was only when he had matured his powers that he 
thought of making gypsy life a motive for pictures. 

Knowing their habits and way of life, Munnings could pick 
them up where he wished. It was in the hop-picking season 
that he generally painted them. He could then get plenty of 
types and variety of painting material wherever they pitched camp, 
and, as he paid a day’s wage for a model’s service, was never 
without one. 

And Munnings is at ease with his subjects. His long familiarity 
with their habits, and his invariable practice of finding his motives 
in Nature, has prevented him taking the easier studio way of 
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composition, of conceiving it first in the mind. And his subjects 
have helped him. Apart from their picturesqueness, which is at 
its finest a tribute to high days and holidays, gypsy life, like all open- 
air living, induces that easy carriage, that fine grace of body which 
is not to be acquired in the conventional life of towns. Around 
the camp fire the girls stand with the frankness of free creatures, 
they move about their work with ease and a certain dignity, and 
their attitudes are beautiful, because their bearing is unconscious 
and unaffected. Munnings, from the easy level of daily life, has 
seized their character and poise with the certitude that comes 
from long and intimate acquaintance. 

All these pictures are splendidly designed, their elements 
logically arranged, their colour and character explicit and alive. 
The light builds them, and they are knit together by a powerful 
chiaroscuro of which Munnings is a natural master. 

How powerfully the “Grey Horse” (Plate No. XVII) 
moves, thrown by a low horizon high against the shadows of the 
massed cumuli, whose lit summits echo the lights of the body. 
The warm reflections from the belly and the cold reflections from 
the sky on neck and shoulders give to the literal movement of 
the animal a sense of actual movement in space. But this quality is 
implicit in all Munnings’ work. You have it at its best in “Gypsy 
Life’? (Plate XVI), which is now in the Aberdeen Art Gallery, 
and which is a perfect example of his science of design. Here he 
has disposed his static figures—gypsy girls, which are all portraits— 
caravan, and the heavy bay colt, to the right ;_ the watching man 
with the whip and the recumbent figure, all quite naturally, but 
for the purpose of making a vista through which the white horse 
trots. Transparent in shadow, lit only on flanks and neck, the 
rider seated far back and the boy running wildly behind shouting 
and beating, the group has extraordinary movement. A darker 
horse would have been impossible in its place, arresting all move- 
ment and atmosphere and destroying the aerial quality of the 
middle distance. It is by this consummate tact in the placing of 
such tones and accents that we recognize the artist in a painter. 

“ Gypsy Horse-Copers,” too (Plate No. XIV), is full of the 
closest observation. Only a painter long conversant with horses 
and dealers could have painted this simple masterpiece. Look at 
the prospective buyer in the gig, sitting in the easy attitude of 
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the man who has been driving all his life. He is examining the 
pony with a critic’s eye, absorbed in cogitation. The pony is held 
close, the head kept high to show off his form. How perfectly 
the man stands! You feel his weight, poised against any resistance, 
as he answers a question or extols the bargain. In the centre 
the dealer with the whip, his legs apart, links and balances the 
groups. The whole thing happens in front of you, yet owes 
everything to its perfect chiaroscuro and carefully picked angle of 
view ; and throughout sunlight floods the ground, breaking from 
the <louds to build the figures and the white pony, all done 
fluently, directly. If this is not art, then there is no virtue left 
in paint. 

Constable used to say that the artist should be a discoverer and 
have found in Nature something new, for the equivalent of which 
in the sciences letters-patent could be granted. That is to say, 
the artist should have been an inventor, an innovator, and added 
the distinction of a personal point of view as well as new subject- 
matter to his art. 

Munnings in his gypsy pictures—to cite but these—has 
established indisputably his claim to Constable’s letters-patent, for 
“choice,” says Paul Valery, “‘is no less a mystery than invention, 
even if we suppose them distinct from one another.” 

To have revived a great sporting tradition, for which a perfect 
knowledge of the horse was a necessity, is to have done much; 
but to have found one’s art in the texture of one’s life, and 
embroidered upon it, in technical mastery, fresh and original 
design, is tantamount to a definition of genius. 


LionEL LInpsay 
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THE OLD SAND-PIT 


THE HUNTSMAN 


(From a watercolour drawing) 
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By kind permission of the Right Hon. Lord Blanesburgh 


ZENNOR HILL, CORNWALL 
(Royal Academy, 1919) 
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THE TOP OF ZENNOR HILL, CORNWALL 
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CHANGING HORSES 


(From the original painting in the CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURG) 
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LORD AND LADY MILDMAY OF FLETE, HELEN AND ANTHONY 
(Royal Academy, 1924) 


By kind permission of Lord Mildmay of Flete 
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PLATE IV 
“RADIUM” 


Winner of the Jockey Club Cup, 1907; Goodwood Cup, 1908; Doncaster Cup, 1908 ; 
Jockey Club Cup, 1908, etc. etc. 


(Royal Academy, 1923) 


By kind permission of Anthony de Rothschild, Esq. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL THE EARL OF ATHLONE, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., etc. (IN FRANCE) 
(Royal Academy, 1920) 
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EARL BATHURST AND THE V.W.H. (CIRENCESTER) 


PiArEs V. 
A MAY MORNING AT THE SOUTHCOURT STUD 


(Royal Academy, 1923) 


By kind permission of Anthony de Rothschild, Esq. 
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STUDY OF WILL BOORE, HUNTSMAN TO EARL BATHURST’S HOUNDS 
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R. STRAWBRIDGE, ESQ., MASTER OF THE COTTESMORE, 1913-14 
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THE WHIP. TREVELLOC WOOD, CORNWALL 
(Royal Academy, 1925) 
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ISAAC BELL, ESQ., AND THE KILKENNY HOUNDS 
(Royal Academy, 1922) 


By courtesy of Frost and Reed, Ltd., of Bristol and London, the publishers of the la 


a facsimile of the original picture in colour 
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PLATE VI 
BROOD MARES AND FOALS AT SOUTHCOURT op ROOD) 


(Royal Academy, 1923) 


By kind permission of Anthony de Rothschild, Esq. 
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AN AUTUMN JUMPING MEETING 


“THE START”: ST BURYAN RACES, CORNWALL 
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EXERCISING IN BELVOIR PARK. 
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By kind permission of Major the Hon. J. J. Astor, M.P. 
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A HUNTSMAN ON GREY HORSE BY “ GOBLET ” 


A. POINT-TO-POINT MEETING 
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THE OLD OAK 
(Royal Academy, 1927) 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. A. J. MUNNINGS 
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W. RILEY-SMITH, ESQ. CHANGING PONIES 
(Royal Academy, 1927) 
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“GRAND NATIONAL ” HORSES 


“Sergeant Murphy,” winner 1923, and “ Drifter,” second to “‘ Music Hall,” 1922 
(Summering at Snailwell, near Newmarket) 
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SIR JOHN. RUTHERFORD’S “ SOLARIO ” 
Winner of the St. Leger, 1925; Princess of Wales Stakes, 1925; Coronation Cup (Epsom), 1926; Ascot Gold Cup, 1926, etc. 


Irom the original painting in the possession of Sir John Rutherford 
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SADDLING UP FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL, 1919 


““ POETHLYN ”—the winner—in the centre 
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EARLY MORNING ON MARLBOROUGH DOWNS 


Lord Astor’s mare, ‘‘ Short Story,” winner of the “ Oaks,” 1926, with her trainer, Mr. Alec Taylor 


From the original painting in the possession of Viscount Astor 
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THE ‘RED PRINCE ” MARE 


By courtesy of Frost and Reed, Ltd., of Bristol and London, the publishers of the large engraving— 
a facsimile of the original picture in colour 
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PLATE XI 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH AND LORD IVOR 
SPENCER CHURCHILL 


(Royal Academy, 1924) 


By kind permission of Lord Ivor Churchill 
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YEARLING COLTS AT THE SOUTHCOURT STUD 


By kind permission of Anthony de Rothschild, Esq. 
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BLOOD-STOCK AT THE SOUTHCOURT STUD 


By kind permission of Anthony de Rothschild, Esq. 
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LADY TORRINGTON’S “RICH GiEe2 


(Winner of nine races, I9I9Q-1921) 
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SIR ABE BAILEY’S “SON-IN-LAW ” 
Winner of the Goodwood Cup (1914), the ‘‘ Cesarewitch ” (1915), the Jockey Club Cup (1914 and 1915) ete. 


From the original painting in the possession of Sir Abe Bailey 


PLATE XII 


THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER WITH HER 
HARRIERS 


(Royal Academy, 1924) 


By kind permission of Violet, Duchess of Westminster (The Hon. Mrs. Fredk. Cripps) 
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PENCIL STUDY OF “SON-IN-LAW ” 
(See page 93) 
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GOING OUT OF THE PADDOCK 
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PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S WIFE 


(Royal Academy, 1923) 
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MRS. F. H. PRINCE AT PAU 
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PLATE XIII 


‘ GALVOPRER LIGHT.” <G, tURME “UPZ 
Winner of the Grand Prix de Paris, 1919 


By kind permission of Anthony de Rothschild, Esq. 
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DEPARTURE OF THE HOP PICKERS 


Irom the original painting in the National Arlt Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne 
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GYPSIES ON EPSOM DOWNS. DERBY WEEK 
(Royal Academy, 1926). 


By courtesy of Trost and Recd, Ltd., of Bristol and London, the publishers of the large engraving— 


a facsimile of the original picture in colour 
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THE COMING STORM 
(Royal Academy, 1925) 


I’vom the original painting in the National Art Gallery of New South Wales 
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PHYLLIS AND RACHAEL 
Daughters of Lt.-CoLt. H. H. SpENDER-CLAY. CoMiGe MGe Mer: 


(Royal Academy, 1927) 
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F. H. PRINCE, ESQ., AND F. H. PRINCE, JUNIOR, WITH THE PAU FOXHOUNDS 
(Royal Academy, 1925) - 
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THE WHITE CANOE 


(Royal Academy, 1924) 


AN ARTIST AND HIS MODEL AT FLATFORD 
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KILKENNY HORSE FAIR 
(Diploma picture, Royal Academy of Arts, 1926) 
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PASSING IMPRESSION 


(From a watercolour drawing) 
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Ss OAY SHOR SORE 


From a watercolour drawing in the possession of Mrs. Samuel Baird. 
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THE LEADING POSTILLION. DETAIL FROM THE LARGE PICTURE, ‘“ THEIR MAJESTIES’ RETURN 
FROM ASCOT” 


(Royal Academy, 1926) 


By courtesy of I’rost and Reed, Ltd., of Bristol and London, the publishers of the large engraving — 
a facsimile of the original picture in colour 
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PLATE XVIII 


THE DRUMMER OF HIS MAJESTY’S FIRST LIFE 
GUARDS 


(Royal Academy, 1922) 


From the original in the possession of the 1/2 Life Guards 
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MRS. ROBERT RANKIN AND HER DAUGHTERS 
(Royal Academy, 1922) 


By kind permission of Robert Rankin, Esq. 
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THE PIPER 
(Royal Academy) 


Irom the watercolour drawing in the possession of F. H. Crittall, Esq. 
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A SUFFOLK FAIR 
(Example of early work) 
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MRS. DEANS OF BUFFALO, U.S.A. 
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THE ROYAL CARRIAGE ENTERING THE LONG WALK, WINDSOR PARK, ON THE RETURN FROM ASCOT 
(Royal Academy, 1926) 


MORNING OF THE RACES, 


(From a watercolour drawing) 
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PLATE UXT 
EPSOM DOWNS—“CITY AND SUBURBAN” DAY 


From the original painting in the National fiallery of British Art (The Tate Gallery) 
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A STONE-BREAKER. MOUSEHOLE, CORNWALL 


(From a pencil sketch) 
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LANDSCAPE, 


THE PYRENEES 
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PLATE XXII 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 


On his roan weight-carrier, an old war veteran 


By kind permission of the Right Hon. The Earl of Birkenhead * 
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OXEN AT CHANTILLY 
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ABOVE TREVELLOC WOOD. CORNWALL 


THE RIVER 


1601 
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“A LIEUTENANT OF HUSSARS ” 


A statue to the memory of Captain Horner 


From the statue in the Castle Museum, Norwich 
(The original memorial in Mells Church, Somerset) 
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AN OLD OAK AT BLENHEIM 


GIFFORDS HALL, SUFFOLK 
PENCIL STUDIES 
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PLATE XXIII 


IMPRESSION: THE BELVOIR POINT-TO-POINT RACES AT 
BARROWBY HILL 
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COMPOSITION STUDIES FOR “ BROOD MARES AND FOALS AT SOUTHCOURT STUD ” 
(See Colour Plate VI) 
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PENCIL STUDIES 
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MAJOR-GENERAL THE RIGHT HON. J. E. B. SEELY, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Commanding Canadian Cavalry Brigade in France 


PRINCE ANTOINE OF ORLEANS 
Aide-de-Camp to GENERAL SEELY 


Reproduced by permission of The National Gallery of Canada 
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CANADIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE IN FRANCE. BIVOUAC AT NESLE 


Reproduced by permission of The National Gallery of Canada 
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By kind permission of Herbert Straker, Esa. 
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“FORT GARRYS ” ON THE MARCH (FRANCE) 


Reproduced by permission of The National Gallery of Canada 
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THE CANADIANS IN FRANCE WATERING HORSES 


CANADIAN DRAGOONS IN FRANCE. WATERING 


Reproduced by permission of The National Gallery of Canada 
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PLATE XXVI 
PORTRAIT STUDY OF DIADEM’S “LAD” (AGED 60) 


“Diadem” won sixteen races, 1916-1919, including the One Thousand Guineas, 
the Rous Memorial Stakes, July Cup (Newmarket), Molyneux Plate (Liverpool), 
and the Town Moor Plate (Doncaster) 


STRATHCONA’S HORSE IN FRANCE. A PATROL 


THE STRATHCONA HORSE LINES IN FRANCE 


Reproduced by permission of The National Gallery of Canada 
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CANADIAN FORESTRY. 


of Canada 
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Reproduced by permission of T] 
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PLATE XXVII 


STUDIES OF SOME OF MR. ISAAC BELLS’ HOUNDS, 
“KILCREEN,” KILKENNY 
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CANADIAN FORESTRY IN FRANCE. IN A VILLAGE IN THE JURA 


CANADIAN FORESTRY IN FRANCE. SHIFTING LOGS 


Reproduced by permission of The National Gallery of Canada 
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A SWISS BULL IN THE JURA 


Reproduced by permission of The National Gallery of Canada 
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PORTRAIT OF A CANADIAN OFFICER 


(From a pencil sketch in France) 
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PILING LOGS IN THE FOREST OF BELLEME 


Reproduced by permission of The National Gallery of Canada 
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THE CANADIAN FORESTRY IN FRANCE. LANDSCAPE ON THE EURE 


THE CANADIAN FORESTRY IN FRANCE. LUMBER MILL IN FOREST OF DREUX 


Reproduced by permission of The National Gallery of Canadq 
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FRENCH SENTRY GUARDING GERMAN PRISONERS. FOREST OF DREUX 


CANADIAN FORESTRY COMPANY BUILDING A SAW-MILL IN THE JURA 


Reproduced by permission of The National Gallery of Canada 
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The 
Ballad of the Gloucester Spot 


By A. J. Munnings, R.A. 


Together with some Pencil Drawings by the Author 


A pig with spots was up for sale, 
For sale as a nineteenth lot. 
He was just a pig with a curly tail 
And they called him a ‘“ Gloucester Spot” |! 


His blood was blue and little he knew 
He was worth his weight in gold. 

On a certain day the bills did say 
This pig was to be SOLD. 


The news it travelled both far and near, 
It travelled both East and West ; 

For Gloucester Spots were scarce and dear 
And Gloucester Spots were best. 


The news it spread to a man in bed 
Who never had slept a wink, 

And he cried “What what, a Gloucester Spot” ! |! 
And his eyes went blinkity blink. 


The news it travelled both far and near, 
It laid on every plate, 

It reached the ear of a haughty peer, 
Whose breakfast hour was late. 


He'd meant to shoot with his old Papa, 
He was such a capital shot ! 

But he cried ‘God bless me, bring the car, 
“They’re selling a Gloucester Spot” !! 


Se * * *% # * 
A Millionaire with money to spare 
Who wanted to be a Knight, 


Was sure that he would very soon be 
If he bought that pig outright. 
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“The Gloucester Spot is the nineteenth lot 
“To be sold at half-past three— 


SS | ian going to spot that Gloucester Spot 
3 ‘¢ Whatever the price may be” ! | 


So he caught the mail and reached the sale 
And bought the Gloucester Spot. 

Said the auctioneer, ‘ We’]] give him a cheer 
“For this most expensive lot”!!! | 
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The haughty peer he didn’t appear, 
His chauffeur had lost the way ; 
And the man in bed he kept his head 

And never got up all day | ! 
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